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Free Reading in the 
Junior High School 


By FRIEDA M. HELLER 


HE study here reported was made in the University 
School, Ohio State University, for the purpose of at- 


tempting to discover what one group of children read in 
a school program which encouraged wide reading; to determine 
what light the reading of children in a free-reading program 
threw upon the interests and needs of those children; and to 
note if a program which permitted freedom in following indi- 
vidual needs and interests in choice of books, extended and 
improved tastes and standards. 

Since the school program is based upon the philosophy that 
pupils vary greatly in their abilities, their needs, and their inter- 
ests, the program in reading is designed to serve these differ- 
ences by offering a diversity of materials. The University School 
encourages wide reading on the part of pupils and permits such 
reading to form a large part of the literature program. 

Analysis and interpretation were attempted for the books 
read by one group of pupils who participated in such a free- 
reading program throughout the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. The average number of pupils in the group was 54; 
the average number of boys was 29 and the average number of 
girls, 25. While at each grade-level some few changes occurred 
in the personnel of the group, 80 per cent of the group remained 
unchanged throughout the three grades of the junior high 
school. Standardized tests had shown the group to be slightly 
superior in general intelligence, with, however, more than 
normal percentages of poor readers and of superior ones. All 
participated in a free-reading program from entrance to seventh 
grade until the ninth grade was completed. During this time 


? For the detailed report of the study see LaBrant, Lou L., and Heller, Frieda M. 
Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Press, 1939. (Contributions to Education No. 4) 
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no formal classes in English were held, no required lists of 
books to be read were presented, no formal book reports were 
required, no homework was assigned, and no marks were given 
for any work done. At all times the pupils were unusually free 
in their choice of books and recognized the fact that they were 
working in a situation marked by teacher-pupil confidence. 
Reading became under skillful guidance a voluntary matter of 
meeting one’s own interests, and the reading done reflected to 
some degree the genuine reading interests of the group. 

Card records kept by each pupil of all books read furnished 
the data for the study. These cards were filed alphabetically 
by pupils’ names and kept in a centrally located file easily acces- 
sible to the pupils at all times. Each pupil was encouraged and 
urged to record all books read; and since a high degree of 
teacher-pupil confidence prevailed, he was not hesitant to record 
books which perhaps he recognized as falling short of the 
standards of “good literature.” Undue pressure was not brought 
to bear on the quantity and quality of the reading done, but it 
was brought to bear on the keeping of records. Careful check 
was kept by teachers on all reading records, and frequent con- 
ferences were held with individual pupils to discuss the books 
recorded as read and to offer guidance in further study. 

Those responsible for the free-reading program felt that 
children’s reading is to a large extent conditioned by the accessi- 
bility of interesting reading material. Therefore the library 
offered to the pupils an array of attractive books and encouraged 
them to feel unhampered in the use of the books and other ma- 
terials. Pupils’ schedules were so arranged that some time dur- 
ing each day was free for visiting the library. No pupil was 
scheduled for attendance in the library at any time, but at all 
times when free from other obligations he was free to come. 


NLY books completed were recorded, and the records 
QO showed that all of the pupils did some reading although 
the amount varied. The amount of reading done by the group 
while in the seventh and eighth grades remained practically the 
same. Quite an increase appeared in the ninth grade, for both 
boys and girls read more in this grade than they had read in the 
two preceding grades. 
The girls surpassed the boys in number of books read; the 
average number of books read by girls was 28 and by boys 
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was 16. An analysis of the reading done at the three grade- 
levels indicated that 61 per cent of the girls and 55 per cent of 
the boys in the eighth grade increased the amount of their 
reading over that done while in the seventh grade. A similar 
increase in the ninth grade was shown by 44 per cent of the 
girls and by 61 per cent of the boys. The greatest number of 
books read by any one boy in the seventh grade was 82; in the 
eighth grade, 47; and in the ninth grade, 30. Corresponding 
figures for the girls were 59, 74, and I11. 


TABLE | 


Ten Hicuest Ranxinc Autuors Listep AccorDING TO 


Grade VII 


(Average age 12) 
Mark Twain 
Will James 
Dhan Mukerji 
John Buchan 
Jules Verne 
Arthur Conan Doyle 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Edward Ellsberg 
Alfred Ollivant 
Charles B. Hawes 


(Average age 11.5) 
Carolyn Keene 
Louisa M. Alcott 
Katharine Adams 
Elsie Singmaster 
Augusta Seaman 
Albert P. Terhune 
Jean Webster 
Will James 
Helen Haskell 
Howard Pyle 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Grade VIII 
Amonc Boys 
(Average age 13) 
Stephen Meader 
Booth Tarkington 
Jules Verne 
Charles Nordhoff 
Will James 
Rudyard Kipling 
Mark Twain 
Edward Ellsberg 
John Masefield 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Amonc GirLs 
(Average age 12.5) 
Louisa M. Alcott 
Maud Lovelace 
Joseph Gollomb 
Katharine Adams 
Anna F. Johnston 
Booth Tarkington 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Charles Major 
Marjorie Allee 
Albert P. Terhune 


Grade IX 


(Average age 14) 
William Shakespeare 
Charles Nordhoff 
Joseph Altsheler 
John Galsworthy 
Edmond Rostand 
Jules Verne 
Ross Santee 
Edward Ellsberg 
Howard Pease 
Alexander Dumas 


(Average age 13.5) 
James Barrie 
William Shakespeare 
Maud Lovelace 
John Galsworthy 
Mazo de la Roche 
Edmond Rostand 
Charles Dickens 
Alexander Dumas 
Alan A. Milne 
Jane Austen 


HE books read represented many authors and titles. Few 

were the titles that were read by five or more pupils at 
any one grade-level. Under this program of reading the 
pupils became acquainted not only with many different titles 
but with many authors, for the sampling of authors increased 
for both boys and girls in each grade. In the seventh grade, 
the 997 books read represented 532 titles and 246 authors; 
only 41 titles were read by as many as five pupils. In the ninth 
grade this same group read 1,565 books, representing 940 titles 
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and 572 authors; only 46 titles were read five or more times. 
The names of the ten authors found popular with the boys and 
girls are listed in Table I, ranking the authors according to 
frequency of mention. 

The question may arise as to the desirability of the quality 
of the books read under this free-reading program. The writer 
knows of no one set of criteria which would adequately evalu- 
ate the many different titles on the list. For the purpose of 


TABLE II 
Ten Most Poputar Booxs LisrEp ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
Grade VII Grade VIII Grade IX 


Amonc Boys 


(Average age 12) (Average age 13) 


(Average age 14) 


Bob, Son of Battle, Ollivant Red Horse Hill, Meader Saga of the Bounty, Nordhoft 
Tom Sawyer, Twain The Derelict, Nordhoft Cyrano de Bergerac, Rostand 
Huckleberry Finn, Twain Smoky, James Merchant of Venice, 

Smoky, James Black Buccaneer, Meader Shakespeare 

Treasure Island, Stevenson Last of the Mohicans, Cooper Spike, Santee 

Jim Davis, Masefield Penrod Jashber, Tarkington Silver Box, Galsworthy 

Big Enough, James Glory of the Seas, Hawes Mysterious Island, Verne 


Lance of Kanana, French 

Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea, Verne 

Dark Frigate, Hawes 


Silver Chief, Dog of the 
North, O’Brien 

Secret Cargo, Pease 

Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss 


Count of Monte Cristo, Dumas 
Princess Marries the Page, 
Millay 
Thirty Fathoms Deep, Ellsberg 
Secret Cargo, Pease 
Amonc GirLs 

(Average age 12.5) 

Little Women, Alcott 


(Average age 11.5) 
Midwinter, Adams 


(Average age 13.5) 
Merchant of Venice, 








Daddy Long-Legs, Webster 

Katrinka, Haskell 

Sign of the Twisted Candles, 
Keene 


That Year at Lincoln High, 
Gollomb 

Merrylips, Dix 

Let the Hurricane Roar, Lane 


Shakespeare 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Rostand 
Mary Rose, Barrie 
The Princess Marries the Page 





Little Women, Alcott 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 


Winning Out, McNeely 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 


Millay 
David Copperfield, Dickens 


Patch, Rice Wiggin Goodbye Mr. Chips, Hilton 
Mehitable, Adams Land of Promise, Lynn Dear Brutus, Barrie 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Kiss for Cinderella, Barrie 

Wiggin Fox Jalna, De la Roche 
Gray Dawn, Terhune Janice Meredith, Ford Petticoat Court, Lovelace 
Understood Betsy, Fisher Lad, a Dog, Terhune 


determining to what extent the titles read were those included 
on accepted lists, each title recorded as read was checked with 
Leisure Reading and Home Reading, lists compiled by the 
National Council of Teachers of English; with the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries; and with the Standard Cat- 
alog for Public Libraries (for checking titles of adult litera- 
ture). Of all the titles read in the seventh grade 68 per cent 
appeared on these lists; in the eighth grade, 62 per cent; and 
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in the ninth grade, 67 per cent. This would seem to indicate 
that even though there was much freedom of choice in reading, 
these children did not choose purely “trash.” Some of the books 
recorded as read were of more recent date than the lists checked, 
and therefore they did not appear on the lists. The ten books 
mentioned by the largest numbers of boys and girls are listed 
according to frequency of mention in Table II. 

Pupils were encouraged to read widely, not for the sake of 
quantity alone but for the purpose of enriching their interests 
and developing standards. In the study of the individual read- 
ing records one was impressed by the individuality in choices. 

A larger amount of fiction than non-fiction was read. The 
majority of the titles were classified as juvenile fiction with the 
exception that for the girls in the ninth grade adult-fiction 
titles comprised over 65 per cent of all fiction read. The 
transition from the juvenile to the adult fiction was made by 
the majority of the girls at approximately the age of thirteen, 
while with the boys the transition was being made at the age 
of fourteen. 

Some differences were shown in the directions taken by the 
reading interests of the boys and of girls. The girls in the 
seventh grade were interested in stories of the home life or 
school life of other girls, but as the girls began to mature, they 
sought for romance and sentiment in their reading. Girls of 
this age showed some interest in “boys’ ” books, but rarely did 
the boys show interest in a “girls?” book. Books of adventure 
made up about 42 per cent of those listed by boys. Informa- 
tional books also interested the boys. More books of travel 
were read by boys than by girls, and also more books of biogra- 
phy. The boys in the seventh grade devoted 24 per cent of their 
non-fiction reading to biography, but by the ninth grade biogra- 
phy had shrunk to 10 per cent. Few of the pupils recorded 
books of poetry, but in this area of reading the girls surpassed 
the boys. The reading of poetry, however, is closely allied to 
the reading of drama which showed a marked increase at the 
ninth-grade level, where it comprised 62 per cent of the girls’ 
non-fiction reading and 44 per cent of the boys’. 

A steady increase in reading among the various forms of 
literature was noted as these readers advanced in the grades. 
Table III shows the percentages of boys and of girls reading 
books of fiction (both adult and juvenile), drama, poetry, 
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biography, essay, short stories, and information. From a study 
of this table it will be noted that in the seventh grade the 
majority of the boys were doing most of their reading in books 
of fiction, biography, and information, while the girls were 
reading books of fiction, biography, information, and poetry. 
A few volumes of short stories were read by the boys of this 
grade, but none were recorded as read by the girls. In the 
seventh grade 94 per cent of the girls and 16 per cent of the 
boys read books generally classified as adult fiction. The girls 
seemed to seek the more mature type of story at an earlier age 
than did the boys. In the eighth grade there was a decided 


TABLE IIl 
PERCENTAGES OF Pupits READING IN Various FIELDs oF LITERATURE 











Grape VII Grape VIII Grape IX 


Boys Girls 
(6) (7) 





Sr aediteraeigier sok 83 | 100 
Ee ee) Ta ee 78 | 100 

oetry .. 1.0.2... sees | wee ee. 39 | 78 
ee 39 | 89 
ME nia os x VAG Ee A ESR eee eet 33 50 
TOE ce cg | IR Dee cere 39 89 
General information... . i) 44 


* Less than one per cent. 


growth in the number of pupils reading plays, and this number 
increased in the ninth grade with all the girls reading drama 
although none of them had read plays in the seventh grade. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the boys found this form of literature 
attractive while less than one per cent of them had read plays 
in the seventh grade. In the seventh grade none of the boys or 
girls read essays, and this continued to be true with the boys 
in the eighth grade. The girls, however, were evidently find- 
ing this form of literature interesting in the eighth grade for 
22 per cent of them were reading essays, and in the ninth 
grade one-half of the girls of the group were devoting some of 
their time to the reading of this form. The boys were slower in 
accepting the essay for it was not until the ninth grade that any 
essays were recorded as read by the boys. More girls than boys 
read poetry, but more boys than girls read books of general 
information. 

[Continued on page 243] 
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Records of Developmental Growth 
By CHARLES C. COWELL 


r NHE use of cumulative records indicating the rate and 


trend of development in various personal characteristics 

of students is becoming more prevalent. These are fre- 
quently of two kinds: those kept by students and teachers in 
educational areas such as physical education, language arts, 
science, and the like, and the centralized cumulative record 
kept in the main office of the school. In most areas of experience 
the same teacher does not have continuous contact with the 
same student over a period of several years. Nevertheless, a 
record of the rate and trends of the student’s development in 
each educational area during the year is exceedingly important 
for proper guidance and for interpretative reports to parents 
and to the students themselves. Furthermore, the major trends 
of development will be transferred to the central cumulative 
record. It is here that major trends of development stand out 
clearly when one sees the interrelationships among the 
separate items. 

This article deals with the possibilities of a record of devel- 
opmental growth in the physical-education area. Although it 
refers to boys largely, the principles are equally applicable to 
girls. Without going into detail, the rich opportunities for 
guidance in the physical-education situation and therefore the 
need for keeping account of developmental trends and behavior 
qualities of students are quite obvious. In physical education 
the same teacher has daily contact with the same student for 
periods as long as eight years. In play situations the student is 
largely free from inhibitions and therefore exhibits his more 
characteristic behavior patterns. Moreover, because of the rich- 
ness of conduct situations, the psychological effects observable 
in the student’s solution of social and emotional problems in 
dynamic situations become more discernible and subject to 
noting. Finally, the informality of the student-teacher 
relationships is of unusual value for effective guidance. 

Todd’s term developmental growth is used advisedly. It 
focuses our attention upon the modern biological concept of edu- 
cation and the student as a living, growing, developing organ- 
ism. Growth is really one aspect of development: it implies 


223 
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increased dimensions, not necessarily of the whole body, but it 
is the outward expression of development which in turn implies 
progress toward maturity. At birth the muscles of the legs form 
one-third of the muscles of the body. At ten years they consti- 
tute one-half of the total muscle mass. We say the child is 
“rowing” and his legs are “developing.” The blanket term 
developmental growth is of educational importance because of 
its desirable connotations. 

As the physical body does not grow all-of-a-piece, develop- 
ment is not measured by height and weight alone. Measure- 
ment and evaluation of development imply analysis and a 
constructive study of the organism in its varied expression of 
relationships to its environment, to its food, rest, play, play- 
mates, and opportunities. Besides the body we have such vital 
factors as interests, attitudes, hopes, aspirations, desires, pur- 
poses, and other far more subtle expressions of development 
with which to deal. 


INCE growth is discontinuous and comes in spurts not oc- 
S curring in all students at the same age but distributed over 
a wide range of years, we must inquire carefully into the mean- 
ing of the progress or lack of progress we find in each student. 
The danger in treating all students alike or in taking any one 
measurement or variable alone at its face value is at once obvi- 
ous. The relationships among several important variables 
often result in significant meaning and hence more effective 
understanding and guidance. In order to see relationships we 
must take a look at a number of variables spread out before us— 
in this case, items in the student’s cumulative record. In the 
equation 


x + 2y = 10, 
if 


eas yes y Os 

x= 8; x= 6; = 10, 
Here x might be a function of several variables. In like man- 
ner, social maladjustment, stupidity, or muscular weakness may 
be a function of a large number of variables. In every human 
situation a number of factors are interdependent and interre- 
lated; these differ with practically every individual; therefore 
we say, “Treat the patient, not the disease.” Miller illustrated 
this idea nicely and used for an example the boy reported, off- 
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hand, by both supervisor and teacher to be stupid: 

. . . But what is stupidity? Is it a fixed and final thing? or is it a factor 
in a complex situation, varying with the nature and relationship of the 
other factors to one another? Perhaps § = f(4, T, M, O, etc.), in 
which the symbols stand for the following: adenoids, timidity, malnutri- 
tion, outside work selling newspapers early in the morning. If the stupid- 
ity is found to be a function of such a set of variables, then we know 
what to do about it. Scolding or punishment won’t do any good. It isn’t 
anything that can be remedied by a direct attack. We must change the 
value of S by changing the values of one or more of the variables upon 
which its value depends. His adenoids must be removed, his timidity be 
overcome by a little more effort on our part to draw him out and encour- 
age him, attention must be given to his diet either through advice to his 


mother or through the provision of a school lunch, and his outside work 
regulated or shifted.* 


This is the method of functional analysis. Conditions under 
which behavior is observed are systematically varied and the 
effects of these changes are noted. In this way controlling fac- 
tors in a student’s behavior can be more readily isolated. The 
behavior is therefore controlled by keeping in hand the condi- 
tions which cause it. The great advantage of this method is that 
one is more able to pick out the good and bad components in the 
behavior pattern and understand the sources of them. 


. a record of the important variables or factors 
concerning each child, functional analysis cannot be em- 
ployed. Furthermore, these items must appear in such form 
that interrelationships may be readily seen. For this reason the 
psychographic type of record such as that presented in the forms 
which accompany this article is advisable. When any difficulty 
demanding diagnosis occurs, we can find a remedy only by de- 
termining of what set of variables it is a function and operating 
upon these. The chief function of a cumulative record is to 
make these variables known so that their manipulation may aid 
in understanding and treatment. 

Although most people agree as to the function of records, 
few agree on the form and types of records to be kept. These 
records naturally tend to reflect the educational philosophy of 
the respective departments. More important, however, is the 
fact that they should function in harmony with the underlying 


1 Miller, I. E. Education for the Needs of Life. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1919. pp. 43-44. 
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philosophy of the school as a whole so that a child’s twelve 
years of schooling will represent an integrated process. 

The physical educator is interested in observing child be- 
havior as a sociobiological phenomenon, the form of which is 
determined by maturation taking place in a certain kind of social 
setting over which he has some slight control. A record of the 
progressive socialization of biological impulses and the unifica- 
tion of the personality are his chief concerns. Such a record is 
of particular importance at the junior— and senior—high-school 
levels when new physiological instigations have a significantly 
greater effect on adjustment behavior. 

Plant suggests that we see the personality as a river “and at 
any point its currents, its debris, its power are known only as 
one understands the sources from which these spring.” The 
important thing is the longitudinal view of the student’s person- 
ality development, of the forces that have contributed to his 
present perspective. Although personality evolves as a whole 
around some central plan or goal and is not a summation of 
traits, the various components of personality, the physical, in- 
tellectual, emotional, dynamic, and social, are considered in the 
form given in Figures 1 and 2. Records for the first two years 
are printed lengthwise on a heavyweight folder. The subse- 
quent four years are printed on both sides of a lighter weight 
card to go into the folder. This folder likewise contains copies 
of the interpretative anecdotal progress reports which are sent 
to the parents thrice yearly. 


HE items listed under the generic heading “Physical and 

Health Status” are important for two reasons: knowledge 
of physiological condition and, what is more important for our 
purpose, the psychological results of this condition or status. 
The self-regarding attitude of the student is the all-important 
factor. The boy who is small and weak for his age may or 
may not have adjustment problems in the social group, depend- 
ing upon whether his behavior in physical-education and other 
situations brings ridicule or censure upon him and what it all 
means to him. Again, one will be able to get some clew as to 
the variables of which his adjustment is a function by noting the 
factors which seem interdependent and interrelated. Norms for 


? McCloy, C. H. Appraising Physical Status. Iowa City, Iowa: State University of 
Iowa, 1938. p. 253. (University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, No. 356) 
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age-for-grade would be based on local norms rather than na- 
tional for one must consider the group of which the student is 
actually a member. Tallness for age and heaviness for height 
are clews to body build (an important factor for compensatory 
psychological consequences in boys) and nutritional status. The 
Athletic Fitness Index is McCloy’s short form composed of: 
(the sum of grip strength) + 2 (chinning strength) + 1 (dipping 
strength) — 3 (weight).? 

The actual strength index multiplied by 100 is then divided by 
the norms for age and weight to get the final index. Absences 
from physical education for illness or other reasons are impor- 
tant as one examines the broad variable called health. Physical 
indisposition would cause absence; mental illness, absence due 
to malingering and avoidance reactions. The posture classifica- 
tion used is the Harvard classification by Fradd. 

The generic heading “intelligence”—verbal, mechanical, 
and social—includes the ability of the student to manipulate 
abstractions, to manipulate tools. The so-called social intelli- 
gence deals with the ability to manipulate and deal with people. 
Knowledge of strengths and weaknesses in these aspects of 
intelligence is important. If one is not satisfied with one of 
the performance tests for mechanical or “practical” intelligence, 
the judgments of the industrial-arts and other laboratory teach- 
ers are valuable. As an index of social intelligence, the author 
has used a “personal distance” ballot designed to give a quanti- 
tative measure of the personal social attitude of each student in a 
class toward every other student.’ The device is an adaptation 
of the Bogardus Test of Social Distance. This is based on the 
assumption that one’s place in the group is dependent upon the 
degree of social insight and tact with which he deals witu the 
individual members of the group. 

One can actually determine the traits which have positive 
and negative “social-stimulus value” by the following proce- 
dure: after a class discussion of personality and personality 
“assets” and “liabilities” and the importance of helping one 
another see their respective strengths and weaknesses, the stu- 
dents list what they think are the major personality assets and 
liabilities of each classmate. The student also lists his own eval- 
uation of himself. The result is good for the psychoanalytical 


® Cowell, Charles C. “A Suggested Index of Social Adjustment in the High School,” 
EpucaTIoNaL Resgarcu Butvetin, XVII (January 19, 1938), pp. 10-19. 
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effect of seeing ourselves as others see us and enables the coun- 
selor to point out personality difficulties without being personal. 
It is true that the wisdom employed by the counselor in this 
process is highly important. 

The generic heading dealing with self-expressive tendencies 
is concerned with overt and dynamic expression which indicates 
the direction of interest and effort as well as the degree of skill. 
Social adjustment is placed under this heading, for we look to 
the student’s expression in various social situations to get some 
index of his social interest and ability to solve personal-social 
problems as they arise. For this purpose the index suggested 
by the author has been used experimentally.* This permits an 
analysis of outstanding behavior related to social adjustment. 
The interest inventory developed by the Evaluation Staff of 
the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association 
is now being adapted for more effective use in high schools and 
indicates those interests which have a directive and motivating 
effect on conduct. A space is available for a summary of the 
strongest and weakest interests. 

The student’s interests, ambitions, plans, purposes, and 
values represent not only the chief directional force within him 
but the vital and dynamic factors in the learning process. These 
come to light largely in subtle ways by conferences or informal 
talks, on a trip to a game or under similar circumstances. 

The mental health of the individual is organically tied up 
with his cultural evolution and his immediate cultural setting. 
The process of becoming mature, of socializing biological im- 
pulses, results in behavior which is a product of the setting in 
which developmental growth takes place. Therefore, the home 
mus* be considered as a variable upon which sound develop- 
mental growth depends. 


N KEEPING in mind certain general qualities of behavior such 
I as leadership, courtesy and consideration, personal neat- 
ness, and the like, in relation to developmental growth, one 
realizes that while these are important educational purposes in 
physical education, they cannot be measured but must be judged. 
The separate judgments of the several teachers will appear, 
therefore, as checks of different colors on the record. 


[Continued on page 244 | 
* Lec. cit.) p. 12. 
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Teaching Opportunities of 1939 


By EARL W. ANDERSON, MARY A. EWAN, 
anpD MARIE KELLSTADT 


sity graduated 522 students prepared to teach. Since sev- 

enty of these were not available for teaching positions, four 
hundred fifty-two—thirteen more than in the preceding year— 
were in search of employment as teachers. Of these, 73 per cent 
obtained teaching positions by December 31, 1939, which was 
the same as the percentage for 1938. There had been steady 
increases in the proportions of the classes securing positions from 
the 40 per cent in 1932 to 77 per cent in 1937. The percentages 
for 1938 and 1939 were equal but slightly less than the peak 
percentage. 

Statistics for 1939 show that, as has been true for the past 
several years, certain areas offer many more opportunities than 
do others. Thus, all of the graduates in industrial arts secured 
teaching positions, and more than 90 per cent were placed in 
the fields of agricultural education, elementary education, home 
economics, and nursing education. Other areas which offered 
excellent opportunities in placement were physical education 
and music. For the first time in several years, some graduates 
in commercial education who could teach stenography and typ- 
ing were not placed. Religious and racial discriminations, how- 
ever, accounted for the difficulty of placing two of these three 
graduates. 

Success in obtaining teaching positions since 1934 is shown 
in Table I, in which the graduates are listed by their subject- 
matter majors. In considering opportunities in the various 
fields, graduates who majored in two fields were counted twice, 
once in each field. Thus, one who majored in English and also 
in history is listed once among the English majors and again 
among the history majors in considering opportunities within 
the various areas. Most of the graduates had majors in two 
subjects. A number had additional minor areas. The facts of 
employment for fields having fewer than ten graduates in 1939 
are summarized in Table II. 

Of the women who desired positions 75 per cent were 
placed, and of the men 67 per cent. With the exceptions of 
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English, mathematics, and history, this advantage was evident 
in every field of teaching in which there were more than three 
graduates of each sex. The comparison in placement according 
to sex is shown by the percentages in Table III. 


TABLE I 


THE PERCENTAGES OF THE GRADUATES FOR THE Last Five YEars THAT 
SECURED TEACHING PosITIONS DURING THE YEAR OF GRADUATION 





Number 


: Percentages Placed in Teaching Positions 
Subject i 1939 | before December 31 of the Year of Graduation 
! 


Desiring 


Positions | 1939 | 1938 1937 | 1936 | 1935 


(2) (2) (5) (6)__} (3) 
Agricultural education... . 48F | 100 100 96 
Biology 41 56 | 60 
Chemistry .. Sees 17 3 78 58 
Commercial education . pest 22 90§ 93§ | 
Elementary education .... 67 go 94 
English ... 70 60 | 49 
Fine arts ; 39 86 87 
French ..... : 20 50 45 
General science* 2 18 | 86 
eee ee 27 44 63 
Home economics ....... sit 90 gl 
Industrial arts : 26 | 5 100 86 
Latin ‘i's 13 : 70 73 
Mathematics ........... 20 61 61 
Music 34 | 96 
Nursing education....... 52 89 96 
Physical education: 

Men .... 5% 19 38 75 g2 
NIN Ge aviators OX 16 94 94 | 86 
Social studies | 91 | | ge | ge. | 


Total in the College of | | | | 
Education . 73 ee 74 





* General-science majors prepare to teach physics, chemistry, biology, and general science. 
+ All graduates of teacher-training courses in the College of Agriculture. 

t Includes 49 graduates of the College of Agriculture and 2 of the College of Education. 
§ All of those who could teach shorthand and typing were placed. 


1. percentage of graduates in each major field who were 
employed as teachers is not in itself a clear index of oppor- 
tunity within that field of teaching. Whereas 56 per cent of 
those desiring positions in biology obtained teaching positions, 
only 22 per cent of them obtained positions including the teach- 
ing of one or more classes in biology. Similarly, only 10 per 
cent of those majoring in French obtained positions involving 
the teaching of any class in French although 45 per cent of the 
French majors did secure teaching positions. Most of the gradu- 
ates in the academic fields majored in two areas. Since some 
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teach entirely within one major subject, it is to be expected that 
the percentages in Table IV would not reach 100 in most 
subjects. 

Thirteen persons trained for high-school teaching (3 per 
cent) taught in the elementary schools. For the most part, 
these are persons who had secured training for elementary- 
school teaching before they secured their training for teaching 


TABLE II 


SuByEcT-MatTTer FIELps In WuicuH FEWER 
Tuan TEN Hap MajoreEp 







Number Number 
Subject Desiring Employed 
Positions As Teachers 


(1) 


Poyenetegy ....25.525. 
CON ofc edb jacasses 
| eee er 
WS cc recone. 
General science........ 
Public speaking... . 








TABLE Ill 


PERCENTAGES OF MEN AND WoMEN PLACED IN 
Certain SUBJECTS 





PERCENTAGE PLACED 


SuBJECT 
| Men | Women 

G) [ @ | @) 
Music Rites staan tian 87 89 
NN 6 SGP cis cake ween §2 | 64 
English Me icra ron 55 §2 
Social studies... wins 24 29 
Mathematics ........5.. 67 63 
Fine arts ree aa 36 57 
COMNNENE 6605555055 cards 50 | 83 
History aac : nares 47 33 


in high school. Twelve graduates who taught in high school 
were assigned no classes within their fields of major preparation. 

If the experiences of graduates of previous years are re- 
peated, an additional 8 per cent of the graduates of 1939 will 
get teaching positions in 1940, and another 3 per cent will 
obtain their first teaching employment in 1941. By that time, 
several of these will have qualified for teaching subjects which 
are in more demand than are their present majors. Five per 
cent will go permanently into other occupations, including 
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homemaking, within the next two years without having taught. 
It is probable, however, that approximately 13 per cent of the 
graduates of 1939 will be available for teaching positions for 
several years but unable to obtain them. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES MajorING IN Eacu INDICATED SUBJECT 
Wuo ArE TEACHING ONE or More CtiassEs In IT 


Percentage Percentage 


Teaching ‘ , Teaching 
One or More Subject Prepared in | One or More 


Classes Classes 
(1) | (2) (1) | 


Agricultural education 96 Home economics 
Biology ... | 22 Industrial arts 
Chemistry .... 35 Latin 

Commercial education 73 Mathematics 
Elementary education .... 96 

English Saved Sai’ 29 Physical education: 
Pmearts ....... 51 Men 

OPEN Soro cotcprc hs Soe Oe 10 Women 


General science ori ; 33 Social studies 
History 15 


Subject Prepared in 


§ be: outlook for 1940 appears to be about the same as that 


of the past two years. There is some evidence that the stu- 
dents at the Ohio State University are choosing their subjects 
and areas of preparation more carefully than did their prede- 
cessors and that they are supplementing their major preparation 
more extensively with courses in areas in which teachers are in 
demand. There is evidence of more interest on the part of 
students in preparing for extra-curricular activities than was 
true previously. Many of the class of 1940 will have had sev- 
eral weeks of full-time participation in public schools. This 
should help in their placement. In the secondary-school field in 
Ohio, however, the number of annual vacancies for which inex- 
perienced teachers will be employed probably will continue to 
be not more than two-thirds of the number of available candi- 
dates. The usual large differences in opportunities will con- 
tinue so that students who choose their programs carefully in 
line with supply-demand relationships may be reasonably 


certain of employment as teachers. [Vol. XIX, No. 8] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Problem Children 


IvE hundred teachers were asked to rate their most seri- 
He: behavior problems in school. In a list of fifty types 

of trouble they starred stealing, obscene notes and talk, 
lying, truancy, impertinence, cheating, destroying school 
materials, and disobedience. As least serious they voted for 
shyness, sensitiveness, whispering, tattling, overcriticalness, 
dreaminess, unsocialness, fearfulness, and suspiciousness. 

The significance of these ratings lies in their interpretation. 
The worst problems are those that give the teacher the most 
trouble. Stealing is a nuisance to the teacher: the victim is 
indignant and suspicion hurts class morale. Impertinence re- 
flects upon the status of the teacher. Destroying school mate- 
rials entails trouble with the administration; disobedience must 
be controlled. Contrariwise, shy pupils are no problem; sensi- 
tive children give no one any trouble; dreaminess is rather 
interesting to watch in action; fearfulness means docility and 
unwillingness to offend. To the teacher these problems seem 
hardly to be problems at all; they do not interfere with the 
smooth running of the organization. They put the teacher 
under no strain. 

When thirty mental hygienists were asked to rate the same 
list of problems, their ranking of importance clashed with teach- 
ers’ judgments. They turned the teachers’ ratings upside 
down. To them the most serious problems were fearfulness, 
suspiciousness, unsocialness, depression, overcriticalness, sensi- 
tiveness, suggestibleness, discouragement, cruelty, bullying, and 
resentfulness. Least serious according to the clinical workers 
were disobedience, destroying school materials, disorderliness, 
smoking, and tardiness. 

The significance of this clash of judgment lies in the differ- 
ence in the points of view of the two groups. The teacher is 
responsible for keeping an organization going. He obviously 
pays attention to troubles that upset the program. The clinical 
worker has no organization responsibilities and so is not person- 
ally bothered by many considerations that bother the teacher. 
He is well situated to concentrate on the children and observe 
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their problems of personality. He says, in effect, “Many of 
these children who cause no trouble to the organization have 
very serious problems of adjustment.” These, he implies, are of 
greater importance than the problems of class management 
starred by the teacher. 

The difference in point of view is not fully explained by 
the fact that the teacher must run a class smoothly while the 
clinical worker sees the children one by one. The clash arises 
rather from the fact that the hygienist has been trained to ana- 
lyze and understand the personalities of children while the 
teacher has been trained in methods of teaching. What the 
clinical worker knows, the teacher does not know, because 
teacher-training institutions have a notorious blind spot. They 
cannot see clinical psychology as a major area of instruction. 
Consequently, what a teacher learns about the inner characteris- 
tics of children he picks up on the job. As in nursing we have 
trained nurses and practical nurses, so in teaching we have prac- 
tical psychologists and untrained psychologists. Exceptions 
among our million teachers there are, of course; but by and 
large teachers are not given access while in training to the liter- 
ature, techniques, and practices of child psychology. The 
teacher-training institutions of the United States have not 


opened the door to this rich area of understanding. Their 
indifference is a major tragedy in American education. 
W. W.C. 
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Books to Read’ 


Evans, Ropert O. Practices, Trends and Issues in Reporting to Parents on 
the Welfare of the Child in School. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. vi-+98 pp. 

Mr. Evans has made a timely study of the evolution of the report card, 
an evaluation of past and present practices, and he concludes with some definite 
principles upon which an effective program of reporting to parents may be 
built. As in other aspects of education, the practice of reporting progress 
to parents is, in most cases, out of tune with educational theory now commonly 
accepted. The real function of reporting is closely related to the function of 
the curriculum and instructional methods and should be in harmony with these. 

Although few schools agree on what constitutes a satisfactory program of 
reporting to parents regarding the child, the trend is definitely away from the 
standardized printed type toward a more flexible system dealing with human 
values found in the development of personalities. The trend is to give some 
indication of what the subject-matter does to the child rather than what the 
child does to the subject-matter. Progress rather than status becomes the cri- 
terion of evaluation. Reports are better adapted to local conditions and needs. 
There is less use of the formal routine card and more detailed comments, these 
latter frequently being personal diagnostic letters to parents. There is a defi- 
nite tendency to confer with the student concerning his report before it is sent 
home. This frequently results in some revision. In some cases the letters are 
prepared by the individual pupil and supplemented by the teacher or principal. 
Because of the clerical difficulties with these methods, Mr. Evans admits the 
necessity for staggering the reports and sending them less frequently. 

In summary, the following generalizations were suggested as guiding prin- 
ciples upon which better programs might be built: 





1.The real function of reporting is interpretation rather than presentation. Hence the 
school must classify its objectives and formulate its philosophy clearly and consistently. 

2. The report must impart to parents and students a sense of relative educational values— 
social, physical, emotional, intellectual; therefore, mention of such items as social adjust- 
ment and health will not be lacking. 

3. The report must be in language understandable to parents. 

4. The writer must consider what emotionalized student attitudes toward learning, parents, 
teachers, and schoolmates will result from the report. 

5. The writing of reports by teachers should result in better diagnosis of student difficulties 
and better plans for remedial treatment. 

6.The report should result in improved parent-child relationships as well as improved 


student-teacher and teacher-parent relationships. Cuarzes C. CowEL. 













Giassow, Rutu B., anp Brorer, Marion R. Measuring Achievement in 
Physical Education, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1938. 344 pp. 
The flood of achievement tests in reading, writing, and arithmetic has not 
1In the review of Menefee and Chambers, American Youth, which appeared on page 


111 of the EpucatTionat Researcu Butvetin for February 11, “annotations on twenty- 
five articles” should read “annotations on twenty-five hundred articles.” 
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been without companions from the physical-education field. Elements of team 
games, individual games and activities, dancing and rhythm, posture, physical 
fitness and strength have all been subjected to the vagaries of the testers. 

At the very outset Miss Glassow and Miss Broer caution the users of this 
volume against testing and measuring as ends in themselves. Their prime pur- 
poses are to aid the student in evaluating tests, to know what tests are available, 
to know how to give tests, and to understand research techniques in order to 
interpret research studies. They have achieved these purposes to a high degree. 

As education is no longer looked upon as a matter of “training the mind,” 
physical education cannot longer be conceived solely as a matter of “training 
the body.” Names still cause us not only to think in terms of dualism but 
also actually to practice it. When all educational activity is brought into 
harmony with the same underlying philosophy, all skills and abilities will be 
subordinated to the purposes which they assist children to achieve. 

The authors grant that achievement and the testing of achievement are 
not ends in themselves, but they fail to emphasize strongly the educational 
values affected by the testing process. Physical-education activities are replete 
with dynamic situations charged with educational values. The important 
things in these situations are the psychological effects—the attitudes, interests, 
hopes and aspirations, the desires, purposes, inner urges, the qualities of social 
behavior “Johnny” exhibits as he engages in his activity. About these intangi- 
bles we cannot as yet be “scientific,” yet they still are and remain the vital and 
dynamic factors in learning. No matter what or how often we test, if we lose 
sight of these, we are ignoring the vital factors in education. 

Cares C. CowELi 


Davis, Marion Quinuan, ef al. A Plan for Growing Up. Kingsport, Tennes- 
see: J. A. Richards, 1939. xiii+-352 pp. 

This valuable contribution in the field of parent education, sponsored by 
the National Parent-Child Association, “is based on the felt needs of some 
fifteen thousand parents and teachers who have studied under the author,” 
formerly assistant professor of child welfare and euthenics at Kansas State Col- 
lege. The chapter on “Helping the Child in School” is contributed by 
Garry C. Myers, head of the Department of Parent Education at Western 
Reserve University, and that on “The Gifted Child” by Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Norris, supervisor of classes for gifted children in the Cleveland public schools. 

Parenthood involves a responsibility of such social significance that it has 
won recognition as a professional job. Thoughtful parents are no longer satis- 
fied with an amateur status. In the past fifteen years nearly a million of them 
have been enrolled in parent-education courses. Research centers in many of 
our leading universities have added to our knowledge of all phases of child 
development. “This volume sets up complete maturity as the final goal and 
presents the methods for developing character traits which help the child to 
grow to meet the tests of adulthood. The emphasis is always on the develop- 
ment of right attitudes rather than breaking wrong habits. Prevention, not 
cure, is the theme of all the chapters.” This emphasis on planning ahead is 
well chosen and is sustained throughout. This of itself will recommend the 
book in preference to many other available handbooks for parents. 

One important aspect of planning, however, receives scant attention. 
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Almost universally children are entered in school in the first grade on the 
basis of age. At least one-sixth of the children so entered are not competent 
to succeed in earning promotion at the end of the term and will be told that 
they have “failed.” Few school systems protect children from this form of 
educational malpractice. Since parents cannot depend upon educators to pro- 
tect their children from such frustration, any guide for thoughtful parents 
should devote a chapter to the topic, ‘““When is a child ready to begin school?” 
Francis N. MaxFiELD 






Harpin, FLroyp; CHapman, Euxtatia DouGHERTy; AND Hii, Letua 
BELLE, compilers. “Child Psychology: a Bibliography of Books in English.” 
Denver, Colorado: Denver Public Library and Colorado State Department 
of Education, 1938. (Mimeographed) 

One cannot quite see how this careful compilation is to be used. There is 
so little subdivision that books on the most varied topics are lumped together 
under one heading. The skilled bibliographic searcher does not therefore save 
himself time by hunting here, and the list is far too all-inclusive for the layman. 
Horace B. ENGuisH 


UppecraFF, Rutn, et al. Studies in Preschool Education I. lowa City, lowa: 

University of lowa, 1937. 282 pp. (University of Iowa Studies, Vol. XIV) 

This volume is one of a series of studies in child welfare coming from 

the fertile lowa Child Welfare Research station. It represents the research 
work of Ruth Updegraff and her students. 

The first section, written by Miss Updegraff herself, is a discussion of 
the outstanding needs in the field of pre-school education, which the author 
divides into the following: a statement of objectives in terms of the child’s 
needs; measurement of the child’s development; and evaluations of modifica- 
tions in the environment in terms of their effectiveness in stimulating the 
child’s development. She presents a comprehensive outline which may be used 
as a pattern for following the child’s progress educationally. Objective meas- 
ures for individual growth stages are suggested whenever they are available. 

Space does not permit a comprehensive review of the five studies included 
in this volume, but those interested in pre-school education will wish to know 
of the interesting results. 

The study dealing with the Behavior of Young Children in Failure will 
be of particular interest to teachers and mental hygienists. A program of 
training for more wholesome responses is suggested. 

There is a most helpful and suggestive study on the Effect of Training 
upon the Singing Ability and Musical Interest of Three-, Four-, and Five- 
Year-Old Children. 

Another study suggests an objective method for recording three- and 
four-year-old children’s enjoyment of stories, especially applied to fanciful 
and realistic stories. 

A study of Literature for Two-Year-Olds presents a criticism of available 
literature for two-year-olds, as well as a study of the responses of a group of 
45 children of the first group of the pre-school laboratories at the lowa school 
to a group of stories and verses written by Georgia Conant. 

The last study of the series deals with the much discussed question regard- 
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ing the effect of previous nursery-school attendance on the child entering 
kindergarten. The children of the pre-school group as compared with the 


non-pre-school group were found to be “more aggressive, independent and 
sociable.” 
Amati K. NELson 


Columbus, Ohio 


SaLisBuRY, Frank SEELY. Human Development and Learning. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. xvii+-513 pp. 

This book is to aid the reader to understand better both himself and his 
social setting. Learning is viewed as the development of a social creature. 
This development shows three aspects: the development of outward observable 
social behavior, the development of neural activity, and the development of 
inner social consciousness as to one’s feelings toward his environment. 

Observable human behavior exhibits the following characteristics: it is 
essentially social, it is purposive, it is modifiable, it is interest fulfilling, it grows 
through processes of differentiation from a more general activity, it is a pattern 
of interrelated (not isolated) activities, and finally it is an essential part of 
the whole life plan. 

Neural activity shows much the same set of constitutive characteristics, 
It is a process of mutual differentiation and integration in which all the parts 
are interdependent—“All for one and one for all.” 

There is a corresponding development of subjective or inner experience. 
Experience is a field in as good a sense as is any other field studied by scientists. 
Nature is made up of many fields and experience is one of these. 

Personality involves both social behavior and social experience and it 


develops through changing relationships of an organism and its social setting. 
GerorceE W. Knox 


Dosss, ALma A. Teaching Wholesome Living in the Elementary School. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939. xiii-+-304 pp. 

This book, written for “parents, principals, and most particularly for 
teachers,” belongs to the handbook type in which wholesome living is made 
the central theme. First, the theoretical principles of growth are assembled; 
then a brief statement about curriculum construction is provided. Under the 
caption “emphases” are given lists of emphases through the sixth year. In 
the third section is presented a “concrete treatment of the pupil’s life activi- 
ties in which he is learning to live.” Activities to the number of 464 are 
classified under such functional headings as asking, bathing, breathing, brush- 
ing the teeth, and building. 

Since this book is a revision of an earlier textbook on the same general 
subject one may safely conclude that it is of practical value to its readers. 

W. W. Cuarters 


Varnum, Water C., Psychology in Everyday Life. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1938. xii-+444 pp. 

The author states in the Preface that this book is designed to meet the 
needs of students of elementary psychology who do not intend to continue in 
further courses in psychology. An effort has been made to stress the practical, 
non-technical aspects of the subject. A laboratory demonstration manual 
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designed to accompany this book has also been prepared by the author, but he 
states that the two books may be used independently of one another. 

A sampling of chapter headings will help to indicate the contents of this 
book: “The Biological Basis of Action,” “The Nature and Measurement of 
Intelligence,” “Human Engineering,” “How to Study Effectively,” “How to 
Improve Your Personality.” The chapters dealing with sensory experiences 
are entitled “Contacting Our World.” A true-false test is found at the end 
of each chapter. 

Every attempt has been made to make psychology a vital subject the 
principles of which the student may apply directly to aid himself in under- 
standing more about the actions of human beings. The illustrations in the 
book are well chosen and carefully prepared. References for further reading 
are found at the end of each chapter. 

The author has succeeded in making the book a very readable and interest- 
ing introduction to psychology. Lay readers will find much of interest here, 
and non-professional study groups could use this book with great profit. 

AmaL.iE K. NE.son 
Columbus, Ohio 


TansiL, REBEccA CATHERINE. The Contribution of Cumulative Personnel 
Records to a Teacher-Education Program. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. viii-+158 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 764) 

The utility of adequate records, going much beyond the demands of 
student accounting in the conventional sense, becomes convincingly clear upon 
reading this report. It is an evaluation of an adventure in development and 
use of personnel records at the Towson State Teachers College, Maryland. 

Reliable evidence is adduced regarding the following aspects of personnel 
records in relation to teacher education: development of the records them- 
selves, improvement in faculty use of them, effects of their use upon student 
development, value of the records as portrayals of total student personality, and 
value as bases of prediction of teaching success. 

Any faculty member of a teachers’ college will find profitable reading in 
Miss Tansil’s study, for any faculty member has reason for being concerned 


about adequate personnel records and their use. 
q P F. C. LanpsttTEL 





ADLER, ALEXANDRA. Guiding Human Misfits. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. viii+88 pp. 
The subtitle of this small volume is A Practical Application of Individual 
Psychology. This, combined with the information that the author is the 
daughter of the famous Alfred Adler, will give the well-oriented reader a 
pretty clear idea of the general viewpoint of the book. 

The book points out how easy it is in these days of intensive formal tests 
to overlook the importance of unconscious motivation. The specific question 
which the author thinks should be answered by all who study neuroses inten- 
sively is, What is the fundamental conflict in the personality? This question, 
as elaborated into a questionnaire by Alfred Adler himself, forms an appendix. 

Two introductory chapters discuss the principles of individual psychology, 
and childhood as a preparation for life. Neuroses in their relationship to child- 
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hood, adolescence, and criminology occupy the next three chapters. The 
significance of dreams and earliest recollections is presented in both its histor- 
ical and theoretical aspects. Sample dreams are presented and interpreted. Sev- 
eral series of dreams of the same patient are cited to show how the dream 
content follows the progress of the analysis. The discussion ends on a practical 
note, suggesting which situations call for psychotherapy and which do not. 
Psychotherapy is indicated “when the patient is unable to help himself. Such 
persons will not show any improvement as time goes on but rather develop 
more and more neurotic symptoms. It is indicated in the case of persons who 
are drifting further and further from a correct approach to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the main problems of life, and who are becoming a burden to mankind 


and to themselves.” 
Emity L. Stocp1Lu 


Van Horn, C. E. A Preface to Mathematics. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 
1938. xii-+-124 pp. 

The author says the purpose of this little book is threefold: first, to pro- 
vide a new type of textbook for normal schools and for college classes in 
education studying the teaching of mathematics; second, to provide a supple- 
mental handbook containing informative materials, and the like; third, to 
provide a book useful in preparing for comprehensive examinations in mathe- 
matics. This is quite an ambitious program. In only a small degree does the 
book measure up to these objectives. There is considerable philosophy of some 
elementary concepts and subjects, such as, Why Study Arithmetic, Algebra, 
etc.? Historical references are occasionally given. In the final chapter entitled 
“What is Mathematics,” the author gives a “random sampling” of the phi- 
losophy, significance, and uses of mathematics. 

If one already had the contacts afforded by the usual freshman courses he 
could, with much pleasure, “enthuse” over portions of this text as an inter- 
esting digression. He would find nothing new, however. But he could, at that 
stage, get an interesting introduction to the high points of the calculus. In 
general, however, reading about mathematics helps only incidentally in its 
acquisition. The printing of the book is nicely done. 

S. E. Rasor 


BUTTERFIELD, OtivER M. Love Problems of Adolescence. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. viii--212 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 768) 

This discussion of the romantic interests and love problems of a homo- 
geneous group of American adolescents departs in several ways from traditional 
books on the subject. In addition to listing the variety and frequency of the 
problems reported, the book calls attention to the relationship to these problems 
of previous studies both in sociology and psychology. More unusual, however, 
is the attempt of the author to provide answers to some of the more neglected 
aspects of the field of questions in the light of his own experiences as a consult- 
ant. The fact that he does this without any attempt at a completely organized 
presentation of the subject may make the monograph slightly confusing to 
some readers who might not wish to take the time to use the well-chosen refer- 
ences provided. If the reader will remember that this is the report of a re- 
search, and not a systematic presentation of the author’s information on 
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adolescent problems, he should not be frightened away from a useful contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

The general outline of the book offers a grouping of the problems listed 
by the young people under the following headings: starting boy and girl 
friendships, making a good impression, keeping steady company, engagement 
problems, problems concerning marriage. 

In addition to a well-selected and extensive bibliography, the book con- 
tains an appendix listing a variety of questions on adolescent relationships. 
These have great value for other workers who are endeavoring to formulate 
discussions for groups of young people in connection with organization pro- 
grams. It seems evident that this book provides such workers with a source 
of material that is at once varied, cross-referenced to other researches, and 
provided with some of the answers to the more unusual or difficult problems. 
The book has distinct practical value for the clinician and the leader of young 
people’s discussion groups. Deanna Mindatinite 


CuamBErs, M. M., editor. The Seventh Yearbook of School Law. Washing- 
ington, D, C.: American Council on Education, 1939. viii-+-199 pp. 
This annual résumé of the decisions of the higher courts affecting educa- 
tional systems and institutions permits one easily to keep up to date in the field 
of school law. In addition to the cases covering such matters as rights of pupils 
and parents, teachers, local school officers, and questions of rights and duties of 
school districts, the yearbook covers the topics of the Board of Examiners in 
New York City, Federal aid and educational projects, state and municipal 
institutions of higher education, and private educational institutions. The 
appendixes include an interesting discussion of intergovernmental co-operation 
in Pennsylvania and reviews of recent graduate theses in school law. 
Ear W. ANDERSON 


Free Reading in the Junior High School 


[Continued from page 222] 


‘oe pupils who participated in a free-reading program 
not only read many books, but they developed habits of 
wide and diversified reading. They became acquainted with 
many different books, and their reading was significant and 
vital to them. As they advanced in the grades there was a 
steady growth toward more mature reading interests and a 
steady development toward a familiarity with the various forms 
of literature. A distinct growth in discrimination was also 
noticeable with the group at the ninth-grade level. The con- 
sistent increase in attention to non-narrative types and more 
serious reading (the tendency to substitute poetry, drama, and 
books on social issues) suggested that such a free-reading experi- 
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ence led to reading markedly in advance of that which is fre- 
quently accepted as characteristic of the younger group of 
adolescents. The evidence implies that the free-reading pro- 
gram met to a considerable and valuable degree the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the members of this group. When 
choice was permitted and books were selected to meet individual 


interests and drives, reading became truly significant. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 8] 


Records of Developmental Growth 
[Continued from page 230| 


The problem of comparable scores on ratings on various 
items of this record is one with several possible solutions. Many 
of the variables are subject to a normal distribution in a given 
school population, and the paired traits under general qualities 
of behavior are so arranged that they give a quasi-normal dis- 
tribution.* Percentile or decile scales may be placed at both 
extremes of the record, or a seven-point scale with 1 at the bot- 
tom, 4 at the median, and 7 at the top, may be employed. Under 
any circumstances the attempt to employ too fine a scaling is 
futile. Taking any one item (out of its relationship to others) — 
at its face value is questionable. 

The chief purposes of boys in physical education center 
around all-round game skill, keeping healthy and well, having 
fun, developing strong muscles, growing, getting along with 
and understanding others, attaining social status and recogni- 
tion, and learning to work in a group having a common pur- 
pose.° A record of developmental growth similar to the one 
described should assist the teacher to observe data and interpret 
their significance and to keep the student informed of his devel- 
opmental growth toward the purposes he wishes to achieve. 
The teacher likewise has his educational purposes which he 
hopes the student will accept as his own as he grows, develops, 
and learns, thereby modifying and extending old purposes and 
creating new ones in the process of maturing and building a 
unifying philosophy of life. [Vol. XIX, No. 8] 


5 Allport, Gordon W. Personality. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. 
P- 335- 
® Cowell, Charles C. “Student Purposes in High-School Physical Education,” Epuca- 
TIONAL Researcu Bucietin, XVIII (April 5, 1939), pp. 89-98. 





On Reading Institute This Summer 
R*= readiness to reading readily! Teach- 


ers constantly seek means of increasing 

their effectiveness in aiding children to at- 
tain such goals. The Reading Institute which will 
be held June 24-29 at Ohio State University under 
the auspices of the College of Education will there- 
fore be of particular interest to teachers in the field. 
Its purpose is to provide intensive and individual- 
ized assistance to the participants for the actual 
problems which they face in teaching reading. 
Small workshop groups will be organized for peo- 
ple with similar interests and problems; each group 
will attack its expressed problems through use of 
theresources provided by the Institute. There will 
be lectures and discussions on topics of general in- 
terest, and consultants will assist in the working 
groups as well as in individual conferences. The 
Institute staff will include outstanding leaders in 
the various aspects of the field of reading. Non- 
commercial exhibits of reading and evaluation 
materials, as well as study facilities, will be pro- 
vided. In order to ensure the effectiveness of this 
program, the number of registrants will be limited. 
Inquiries should be sent to the Director, Reading 
Institute, College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 





